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AAKER, Jennifer L. and Angela Y. LEE (2001), “I” Seek 


Pleasures and “We” Avoid Pains: The Role of Self- 
Regulatory Goals in Information Processing and Per- 
suasion (June), 33—49. 


In four experiments, we show that goals associated with approach 
and avoidance needs influence persuasion and that the accessibility 
of distinct self-views moderates these effects. Specifically, individuals 
with an accessible independent self-view are more persuaded by pro- 
motion-focused information that is consistent with an approach goal 
In contrast, individuals whose interdependent self-view is more ac- 
cessible are more persuaded by prevention focused information that 
is consistent with an avoidance goal. When the persuasive appeal is 
compatible with self-regulatory focus, individuals demonstrate greater 
recall of the message content and are more discerning regarding ar- 
gument strength. These findings provide convergent evidence that 
central processing under goal compatible conditions underlies the 
persuasion effects. 


ALLEN, Douglas E. (2002), Toward a Theory of Consumer 


Choice as Sociohistorically Shaped Practical Experi- 
ence: The Fits-Like-a-Glove (FLAG) Framework 
(March), 515-532. 


This article presents an ethnographic investigation into choice for 
postsecondary education. Findings from the investigation highlight 
choice experience during which the consumer finds the object of 
choice to be a perfect fit or to fit like a glove. The article seeks to 
expand consumer research’s repertoire of choice models to grasp more 
effectively such choices. Practice theory, which emphasizes the so- 
ciohistorical and embodied qualities of everyday experience, is used 
to develop the Fits-Like-a-Glove (FLAG) framework of choice. Over- 
all, the data suggest that FLAG choice entails an embodied, holistic 
experience of perfect fit arising during a consumer’s in situ encounter 
with an object of choice. FLAG choice is explained by highlighting 
the sociohistorical shaping of this encounter. By comparing and con- 
trasting it with dominant models of choice in consumer research, the 
implications of the FLAG framework of choice are brought into relief 


ARGO, Jennifer J. see DAHL, Darren W. (December 2001) 


ARORA, Neeraj and Joel HUBER (2001), Improving Pa- 
rameter Estimates and Model Prediction by Aggregate 


AAKER, Jennifer L. see WILLIAMS, Patti (March 2002) 
ADAMOWICZ, Wiktor see SWAIT, Joffre (June 2001) 


ADAVAL, Rashmi (2001), Sometimes It Just Feels Right: 


The Differential Weighting of Affect-Consistent and Af- 
fect-Inconsistent Product Information (June), 1-17. 


An affect-confirmation process is proposed to explain the conditions 
in which information that is similar in valence (i.e., evaluatively con- 
sistent) with a person’s mood is weighted more heavily in product 
judgments. Specifically, the affect that participants experience as a 
result of a transitory mood state may appear to either confirm or 
disconfirm their reactions to product information, leading them to 
give this information more or less weight when evaluating the product 
as a whole. This affective confirmation typically occurs when hedonic 
criteria are considered more important in evaluation than utilitarian 
criteria. Four experiments confirmed implications of this 
conceptualization. 


ADAVAL, Rashmi and Kent B. MONROE (2002), Auto- 


matic Construction and Use of Contextual Information 
for Product and Price Evaluations (March), 572-588. 


The context in which a product is seen influences the internal standard 
that consumers use to judge both this and other products. Two ex- 
periments showed that a product was judged as less expensive in a 
high-priced context than in a low-priced context even though the 
product’s actual price was recalled as higher in the first condition 
than in the second. This effect of the initial context carried over to 
a new product encountered 48 hours later and also influenced price 
estimates of products from other categories. Additional experiments 
demonstrated that the standard that people use to evaluate products 
can be influenced by exposure to high and low stimulus values that 
are below participants’ perceptual thresholds. Thus, the effects of 
internal standards on product judgments can occur without an aware- 
ness of the conditions that led to the construction of this standard. 


Customization in Choice Experiments (September), 
273-283. 


We propose aggregate customization as an approach to improve in- 
dividual estimates using a hierarchical Bayes choice model. Our ap- 
proach involves the use of prior estimates to build a common design 
customized for the average respondent. We conduct two simulation 
studies to investigate conditions that are most conducive to aggregate 
customization. The simulations are validated by a field study showing 
that aggregate customization results in better estimates of individual 
parameters and more accurate predictions of individuals’ choices. The 
proposed approach is easy to use, and a simulation study can assess 
the expected benefit from aggregate customization prior to its 
implementation. 


B 


BAUMEISTER, Roy F. (2002), Yielding to Temptation: 


Self-Control Failure, Impulsive Purchasing, and Con- 
sumer Behavior (March), 670-676. 


Self-control is a promising concept for consumer research, and self- 
control failure may be an important cause of impulsive purchasing 
Three causes of self-control failure are described. First, conflicting 
goals and standards undermine control, such as when the goal of 
feeling better immediately conflicts with the goal of saving money 
Second, failure to keep track of (monitor) one’s own behavior renders 
control difficult. Third, self-control depends on a resource that op- 
erates like strength or energy, and depletion of this resource makes 
self-control less effective. Trait differences in self-control predict 
many behaviors. Implications for theory and research in consumer 
behavior are discussed. 


BEARDEN, William O. see TIAN, Kelly Tepper (June 


2001) 





BEARDEN, William O., David M. HARDESTY, and 


Randall L. ROSE (2001), Consumer Self-Confidence: 
Refinements in Conceptualization and Measurement 
(June), 121-134. 


The development and validation of measures to assess multiple di- 
mensions of consumer self-confidence are described in this article 
Scale-development procedures resulted in a six-factor correlated 
model made up of the following dimensions: information acquisition, 
consideration-set formation, personal outcomes, social outcomes, per- 
suasion knowledge, and marketplace interfaces. A series of studies 
demonstrate the psychometric properties of the measures, their dis- 
criminant validity with respect to related constructs, their construct 
validity, and their ability to moderate relationships among other im- 
portant consumer behavior variables. 


BETTENCOURT, Lance A. and Mark B. HOUSTON 


(2001), Reference Diversity in JCR, JM, and JMR: A 
Reexamination and Extension of Tellis, Chandy, and 
Ackerman (1999) (September), 313-323. 


Results of a reference analysis led Tellis, Chandy, and Ackerman 
(1999) to conclude that Journal of Consumer Research (JCR) was 
not as diverse in its references as Journal of Marketing (JM) and 
Journal of Marketing Research (JMR). We reexamine the Tellis et 
al. conclusions with a reference analysis comparison of JCR, JM, and 
JMR from 1976 to 1995 using an expanded set of reference diversity 
indicators at the article level of analysis. Our reexamination reveals 
small or nonsignificant differences among the journals in discipline 
and journal variety. The results also indicate that JCR articles are 
more likely to rely on sources that are more conceptually distant from 


marketing and business than are articles in JM or JMR, regardless of 


time period. Trends over time reveal that whereas reference diversity 
among JCR articles has remained relatively stable, reference diversity 
among JM and JMR articles has increased and decreased, respectively, 


for two out of three diversity factors. We also extend the findings of 


Tellis et al. (1999) with a test of the assumption of a positive rela- 
tionship between reference diversity and subsequent article influence 
using all 228 articles appearing in JCR from 1991 to 1995. Interest- 
ingly, we find that reference diversity has both positive and negative 
effects on article influence. 


BLOCK, Lauren G. see MENON, Geeta (March 2002) 
BRONIARCZYK, Susan M. see GERSHOFE Andrew D. 


(December 2001) 


i 


CAMPBELL, Margaret C. and Ronald C. GOODSTEIN 


(2001), The Moderating Effect of Perceived Risk on 
Consumers’ Evaluations of Product Incongruity: Pref- 
erence for the Norm (December), 439-449. 


Research supports the existence of a “moderate incongruity effect” 
such that an option that is moderately inconsistent with an evoked 
product category schema is sometimes preferred to a congruent op- 
tion. We propose that perceived risk is an important situational factor 
that moderates the impact of congruity on evaluations. Three studies 
show that the positive evaluation of moderately incongruent products, 
relative to congruent ones, does not appear when there is risk asso- 
ciated with product selection. When consumers perceive high risk 
associated with a purchase, the moderate incongruity effect is reversed 
such that the congruent is preferred to the moderately incongruent 
product. Only in conditions where subjects perceived no real risk did 
the positive effect of moderate incongruity appear. The limiting effect 
of perceived risk appears to be due to consumers’ “preferences fot 
the norm” under high-risk conditions. The set of findings are discussed 
as they relate to and extend current thinking about the effects of 
moderate incongruity on evaluations. 


JOURNAL OF CONSUMER RESEARCH 


CHAKRAVARTI, Dipankar and Richard STAELIN (2001), 


Remembrance: Joseph W. Newman (1918-2001) (De- 
cember), 512-513. 


COHEN, Joel B. see PHAM, Michel Tuan (September 


2001) 


D 


DAHL, Darren W., Rajesh V. MANCHANDA, and Jennifer 
J. ARGO (2001), Embarrassment in Consumer Pur- 
chase: The Roles of Social Presence and Purchase Fa- 
miliarity (December), 473-481. 


Two field studies investigate the importance of social presence (real 
and imagined) and familiarity with the purchase act in producing 
embarrassment in the context of an embarrassing product purchase. 
The results indicate that awareness of a social presence during 
purchase selection and commitment, whether real or imagined, is 
a motivating factor in creating embarrassment for the consumer. 
Further, our results show that the more familiar consumers are with 
an embarrassing product purchase, the less embarrassed they are 
likely to feel. Familiarity with an embarrassing product purchase 
is also shown to have implications for the effect of social presence. 
That is, familiarity with purchase acts as a moderator for the re- 
lationship of real social presence and embarrassment by reducing 
the influence of the social presence. In the context of an imagined 
social presence, purchase familiarity is shown to reduce the like- 
lihood of imagining. These findings are integrated into a discussion 
of the theoretical implications and the potential avenues for future 
research in the area. 


DENZIN, Norman K. (2001), The Seventh Moment: Qual- 


itative Inquiry and the Practices of a More Radical Con- 
sumer Research (September), 324-330. 


My intentions in this essay are fivefold: (1) to show how the dis- 
courses of qualitative inquiry and cultural studies in the seventh 
moment can be put to critical advantage by consumer researchers; 
(2) to discuss the cultural studies assumptions that define a con- 
sumer research agenda; (3) to offer a set of interpretive, method- 
ological, and ethical criteria that can be used by consumer re- 
searchers: (4) to apply these criteria to a concrete case, a reading 
of the Hollywood “hood” films of the last decade; and thereby (5) 
to establish the relevance of this approach for the practices of critical 
consumer research. Throughout I use examples from the Black Arts 
Movement of the 1970s. 


F 


FITZSIMONS, Gavan J. and Baba SHIV (2001), Non- 


conscious and Contaminative Effects of Hypothetical 
Questions on Subsequent Decision Making (Septem- 
ber), 224-238. 


In this article we examine the impact of asking hypothetical questions 
on respondents’ subsequent decision making. Across several exper- 
iments we find that even though such questions are purely hypo- 
thetical, respondents are unable to prevent a substantial biasing effect 
on their behavior. Further, we find that an increase in cognitive elab- 
oration increases the contaminative effects of hypothetical questions 
and that this increase occurs primarily when the hypothetical infor- 
mation is relevant. In-depth poststudy interviews with a subset of the 
participants suggest that the effects of hypothetical questions on 
choice occur beyond awareness and, as a result, are quite difficult to 
counteract. 


FRANKE, George R. see MOTHERSBAUGH, David L. 


(March 2002) 
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GENGLER, Charles see HOWARD, Daniel J. (September 
2001) 


GERSHOFE, Andrew D., Susan M. BRONIARCZYK, and 
Patricia M. WEST (2001), Recommendation or Eval- 
uation? Task Sensitivity in Information Source Selection 
(December), 418-438. 


Ironically, when consumers turn to an information source to assist in 
decision making, they are faced with the added responsibility of hav- 
ing to make a decision about the information source itself. A nor- 
mative model is presented that shows that consumer assessment of 
an information source should include both the task for which an 
information source is sought and the appropriate probability of success 
for the task. A key distinction between tasks is whether or not the 
consumer knows the agents’ (or prospective agents’) ratings of the 
alternative in question at the time of his or her assessment of the 
information source. A series of experiments is presented that examines 
consumer assessment of the diagnosticity of one type of information 
source, consumer agents (e.g., movie critics and stock analysts) across 
the three common tasks of seeking recommendations, seeking eval- 
uations, and choosing between agents who have provided conflicting 
advice. Results show that consumers frequently select inferior agents 
for providing recommendations and choose product alternatives that 
should be avoided because of a failure to recognize when a task calls 
for a conditional rather than overall assessment of agent prior per- 
formance. A final study attempts to isolate the reasons for these short- 
comings by examining the process underlying consumer diagnosticity 
assessment of information sources. Implications and future research 
to address and improve consumer assessment of information sources 
across tasks are discussed. 


GOODSTEIN, Ronald C. see CAMPBELL, Margaret C. 


(December 2001) 


GURHAN-CANLI, Zeynep see SEN, Sankar (December 
2001) 


H 
HAN, Jin K. see TAVASSOLI, Nader T. (December 2001) 


HARDESTY, David M. see BEARDEN, William O. (June 
2001) 


HOLBROOK, Morris B. (2001), Remembrance: John A. 
Howard (1915-1999) (September), 337-338. 


HOUSTON, Mark B. see BETTENCOURT, Lance A. (Sep- 
tember 2001) 


HOWARD, Daniel J. and Charles GENGLER (2001), Emo- 
tional Contagion Effects on Product Attitudes (Septem- 
ber), 189-201. 


Two experiments examine the existence of, and explanation for, emo- 
tional contagion effects on product attitudes. In the first experiment, 
emotional contagion occurred among “receivers” who “caught” a 
happy emotion from “senders” whom the receivers liked. The rela- 
tionship between the emotion experienced by senders and receivers 
was found to be mediated by receivers mimicking smiling on the part 
of senders. Exposing receivers to happy senders they liked also re- 
sulted in receivers having a positive attitudinal bias toward a product. 
The happiness experienced by receivers via contagion was found to 
mediate the effects of sender emotion and receiver liking of the sender 
on receiver product attitudes. The second experiment replicated the 
first while demonstrating that observation of the facial expressions 
of senders by receivers, thus allowing mimicking of smiling, was a 
necessary condition for emotional contagion to occur. The relevance 


685 


of emotional contagion for understanding consumer behavior across 
various substantive domains is discussed. 


HOYER, Wayne D. see MUKHERJEE, Ashesh (December 
2001) 


HUBER, Joel see ARORA, Neeraj (September 2001) 


HUGHES, G. David see PHAM, Michel Tuan (September 
2001) 


HUHMANN, Bruce A. see MOTHERSBAUGH, David L. 
(March 2002) 


HUNTER, Gary L. see TIAN, Kelly Tepper (June 2001) 


HUNTER, John E. (2001), The Desperate Need for Rep- 
lications (June), 149-158. 


An overemphasis on creativity for evaluating research has lead to a 
serious devaluation of replication studies. However, we need a total 
sample size of N = 153,669 to estimate a causal effect to two digits, 
which is quite rare for a single study. The only way to get accurate 
estimation is to average across replications. If the average sample 
size were as high as N = 200, we would need over 700 replication 
studies. Scientific replications are more problematic than pure statis- 
tical replications, and so we need even more replications to achieve 
reasonable accuracy. 


I 
INMAN, J. Jeffrey (2001), The Role of Sensory-Specific 
Satiety in Attribute-Level Variety Seeking (June), 
105-120. 


The variety seeking theoretical paradigm offers little guidance re 
garding the attributes of a stimulus that are most likely to drive the 
desire to switch. We review 25 years of research in physiobehavior, 
arguing that it can be extended in a natural way to predict that con- 
sumers are more likely to switch between sensory attributes (e.g., 
flavor) than nonsensory attributes (e.g., brand). Specifically, we ex- 
amine the work on sensory-specific satiety, a term used to describe 
the phenomenon whereby the pleasantness of a food just eaten drops 
significantly while the pleasantness of uneaten foods remains un- 
changed. These findings lead to the thesis explored in this research 
that consumers are more likely to seek variety on sensory attributes, 
which is then tested across three studies comparing flavor switching 
to brand switching. Study 1 uses ACNielsen wand panel data for 
purchases of tortilla chips and cake mixes from almost 2,000 con- 
sumers over a three-year period. Study 2 examines actual consumption 
behavior using a six-week consumption diary panel from over 850 
consumers in two cities. Heterogeneity across the samples in terms 
of the observed effects is examined in both studies. Study 3 employs 
a survey methodology to ascertain whether the differential role of 
flavor-based versus brand-based variety seeking is mediated by factors 
other than sensory-specific satiety. The findings strongly support the 
relevance of sensory-specific satiety to attribute-level variety seeking 
Across the three studies, consumers switched more intensively on 
flavor than brand in 14 of the 15 categories examined and other factors 
such as preference heterogeneity and perceived risk fail to explain 
this difference. 


IRWIN, Julie R. see RAGHUNATHAN, Rajagopal (De- 
cember 2001) 


J 


JANISZEWSKI, Chris and Tom MEYVIS (2001), Effects 
of Brand Logo Complexity, Repetition, and Spacing on 
Processing Fluency and Judgment (June), 18-32. 


It is generally accepted that repeated exposure to an advertisement 
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can influence liking for an advertisement and for the brand names 
and product packages included in the advertisement. Although it has 
often been assumed that repeated exposure leads to a direct affective 
response, more recent evidence suggests that prior exposure leads to 
processing fluency at the time of judgment. It is a misattribution about 
the source of this processing fluency that results in preference for the 
stimulus. To date, the majority of research on the processing fluency/ 
attribution hypothesis has focused on when people will make fluency- 
based attributions, while assuming the amount of the processing flu- 
ency is a direct function of exposure. In this article, we propose that 
stimulus characteristics and presentation factors will interact with 
repetition to determine the amount of processing fluency associated 
with a stimulus at various levels of exposure. Four studies are used 
to test whether two-factor theory or dual-process theory provides a 
better account of the source of the processing fluency. Implications 
for logo design are discussed. 


JANISZEWSKI, Chris see VAN OSSELAER, Stijn M. J. 
(September 2001) 


JANISZEWSKI, Chris see MEYVIS, Tom (March 2002) 


JOHNSON, Eric J. (2001), Digitizing Consumer Research 
(September), 331-336. 


How will the widespread diffusion of information technology change 
consumer research? I argue that information technology will pro- 
foundly change the way knowledge is generated and disseminated. 
In generating knowledge, consumer researchers will see the dimin- 
ishing use of student subjects, an increase in the use of global samples, 
panels, secondary data, and information acquisition techniques. In 
disseminating knowledge, I suggest the possibility of self-organizing 
journals that would use the ratings of selected readers to determine 
the status of submitted research. 


JOY, Annamma (2001), Gift Giving in Hong Kong and the 


Continuum of Social Ties (September), 239-256. 


This article explores gift-giving practices using data collected through 
interviews in Hong Kong. I argue that Chinese culture promotes the 
familial over the private self and that the attainment of family-oriented 
goals represents an important measure of self-realization and self- 
fulfillment. Although each individual also has a private or inner self 
(chi), it is also subject to the collective will. This idea is in keeping 
with Confucian ideals that encourage the individual to focus on de- 
veloping internal moral constraints and conquering selfishness in the 
pursuit of social propriety. Furthermore, the boundaries of the familial 
self are permeable and may include others, such as important romantic 
partners and, occasionally, close friends who become “like family.” 
In family and like-family contexts, reciprocity is discouraged, and 
there is no need to build relationships through gift giving. Our research 
also suggests, however, that there are various gradations of intimacy 
in gift relationships against the backdrop of important cultural rules 
such as reciprocity, sentiment, and face. Using the categories provided 
by our participants, the gift continuum includes “close friends,” “good 
friends,” “just friends”’/“hi-bye friends,” and the “romantic other.” 


K 
KARDES, Frank R. see MUTHUKRISHNAN, A. V. (June 
2001) 


KLEINE, Robert E., III see LAVERIE, Debra A. (March 
2002) 


KLEINE, Susan Schultz see LAVERIE, Debra A. (March 
2002) 

KOZINETS, Robert V. (2001), Utopian Enterprise: Artic- 
ulating the Meanings of Star Trek’s Culture of Con- 
sumption (June), 67-88. 


JOURNAL OF CONSUMER RESEARCH 


In this article, I examine the cultural and subcultural construction of 
consumption meanings and practices as they are negotiated from mass 
media images and objects. Field notes and artifacts from 20 months 
of fieldwork at Star Trek fan clubs, at conventions, and in Internet 
groups, and 67 interviews with Star Trek fans are used as data. Star 
Trek’s subculture of consumption is found to be constructed as a 
powerful utopian refuge. Stigma, social situation, and the need for 
legitimacy shape the diverse subcultures’ consumption meanings and 
practices. Legitimizing articulations of Star Trek as a religion or myth 
underscore fans’ heavy investment of self in the text. These sacralizing 
articulations are used to distance the text from its superficial status 
as a commercial product. The findings emphasize and describe how 
consumption often fulfills the contemporary hunger for a conceptual 
space in which to construct a sense of self and what matters in life. 
They also reveal broader cultural tensions between the affective in- 
vestments people make in consumption objects and the encroachment 
of commercialization. 


KRISHNAMURTHY, Parthasarathy and Anuradha 


SIVARAMAN (2002), Counterfactual Thinking and 
Advertising Responses (March), 650-658. 


This article examines the effects of counterfactual thinking on infor- 
mation processing. We conceptualize counterfactual thinking—a pro- 
cess of mentally undoing the outcome of an event by imagining 
alternate antecedent states—as a problem-solving process that will 
increase scrutiny of subsequently encountered information. Results 
from two studies indicate that measures of persuasion are more sen- 
sitive to the quality of message arguments when counterfactual think- 
ing precedes message exposure. This research raises the possibility 
that counterfactual thinking may be an underappreciated cognitive 
determinant of ad responses. This research also represents a first 
attempt at striking a relationship between counterfactual thinking and 
information processing. 


L 


LAVERIE, Debra A., Robert E. KLEINE III, and Susan 


Schultz KLEINE (2002), Reexamination and Extension 
of Kleine, Kleine, and Kernan’s Social Identity Model 
of Mundane Consumption: The Mediating Role of the 
Appraisal Process (March), 659-669. 


Solomon (1983) proposed that products, as social stimuli, influence 
reflected appraisals. Appraisals, in turn, influence self-definition. 
Kleine, Kleine, and Kernan (1993, study 2) empirically supported 
Solomon’s hypothesis. Appraisals were found to completely mediate 
the relationship between possessions and self-definition. Appraisals 
are thus an essential link between possession sets and individuals’ 
self-definitions. The current study extends the Kleine et al. (1993) 
model in two important ways. First, we combined insights from iden- 
tity theory, appraisal theory, and the sociology of emotions literatures 
to offer a more precise and comprehensive conceptualization of the 
appraisal process that includes both cognitive and emotional com- 
ponents. The conceptualization distinguishes appraisals of possessions 
from appraisals of performance and reflected versus self-appraisals. 
Second, symbolic interactionist theory suggests that social interac- 
tions and media are social communication discourses that, like pos- 
sessions, influence self-definitions via appraisals. The extended model 
incorporates these possibilities. Data collected from individuals with 
an identity based on one of two freely chosen athletic activities pro- 
vides encouraging support for the extended model. The result pattern 
provides insights into how appraisals mediate the relationship between 
social communication discourses and self-definition. 


LEE, Angela Y. see AAKER, Jennifer L. (June 2001) 
LOEWENSTEIN, George (2001), The Creative Destruction 


of Decision Research (December), 499-505. 


The most recent wave of decision research goes beyond the usual 
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critiques of linear probability weighting, exponential discounting, and 
other specialized assumptions, and challenges some of the most basic 
assumptions of the decision-making paradigm itself. In response to 
these challenges, decision researchers have proposed alternative ac- 
counts of behavior, some of which bear little resemblance to decision 
making as it is commonly conceived. I provide an overview of some 
of the challenges confronting the decision-making paradigm, and | 
present the broad outline of what I see as an emerging alternative 
perspective. 


LOUVIERE, Jordan J. (2001), What If Consumer Experi- 


ments Impact Variances as well as Means? Response 
Variability as a Behavioral Phenomenon (December), 
506-511. 


This essay discusses the fact that in many cases means and variances 
of probability distributions are confounded and cannot be separated, 
which poses particular problems for analysis and interpretation of 
behavioral response data in consumer research. The discussion fo- 
cuses on random utility theory to show that the confoundment of 
means and variances poses problems for published research in many 
areas of consumer behavior. Examples are provided to show why and 
10W reported empirical differences in means may in fact be differ- 
ences in variability. Ways to deal with the problem empirically are 
discussed. 


LUNA, David and Laura A. PERACCHIO (2001), Mod- 


erators of Language Effects in Advertising to Bilinguals: 
A Psycholinguistic Approach (September), 284-295. 


This article examines a psycholinguistic model of bilingual concept 
organization and extends it to the processing of advertisements by 
bilingual consumers. The model suggests that second-language (L2) 
messages result in inferior memory as compared with first-language 
(L1) stimuli. These ianguage asymmetries in memory are thought to 
occur because processing an L2 message at a conceptual level is less 
likely than processing an LI message conceptually. Applying this 
notion to advertisements, this research examines picture-text congru- 
ity as a potential moderator of language effects in memory. The results 
suggest that a high level of congruity between picture and text fa- 
cilitates conceptual processing of L2 messages, increasing memory 
for second-language ads and thereby reducing the impact of language 
asymmetries On memory. 


LURIE, Nicholas see SRIVASTAVA, Joydeep (September 
2001) 


M 


MACKENZIE, Scott B. (2001), Opportunities for Improv- 


ing Consumer Research through Latent Variable Struc- 
tural Equation Modeling (June), 159-166. 
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MENON, Geeta, Lauren G. BLOCK, and Suresh 


RAMANATHAN (2002), We’re at as Much Risk as We 
Are Led to Believe: Effects of Message Cues on Judg- 
ments of Health Risk (March), 533-549. 


One of the greatest challenges in advertising health-related infor- 
mation is overcoming the target audiences’ self-positivity bias (i.e., 
the tendency for people to believe that they are invulnerable to dis- 
ease). In this article, we show that the self-positivity bias hinders 
message processing, and we demonstrate that message cues can re- 
duce this bias and engage people in more precautionary thinking and 
behavior. We identify the process by which risk-behavior cues pro- 
vided in the message affect people’s estimates of their vulnerability 
(self-risk estimates), depth of message processing, attitudes, and be- 
havioral intentions. We test and find support for our theory in three 
studies that specify the types of risk behaviors that make the con- 
traction of a disease seem easy versus difficult (study 1), that examine 
their interactive effects with the number of risk behaviors that are 
enumerated (study 2), and that delineate the underlying process by 
which these effects manifest (study 3). We demonstrate that the self- 
positivity bias acts as an a priori hypothesis on the basis of which 
people process and test incoming risk-behavior information, as would 
be predicted by confirmatory hypothesis testing theory. Our findings 
affect the theoretical understanding of how memory- and message- 
based factors work in opposing ways and suggest a more compre- 
hensive framework for understanding memory- versus message-based 
judgments. Our results also have implications for media strategy and 
public health policy by differentiating between commonly used risk- 
behavior messages that are beneficial to the communicator’s goals 
(e.g., increase compliance) and those that are detrimental to the com- 
municator’s goals (e.g., decrease compliance). 


MEYVIS, Tom see JANISZEWSKI, Chris (June 2001) 
MEY VIS, Tom and Chris JANISZEWSKI (2002), Consum- 


ers’ Beliefs about Product Benefits: The Effect of Ob- 
viously Irrelevant Product Information (March), 
618-635. 


When consumers try to assess the performance of a product on a key 
benefit, their information search often reveals both diagnostic infor- 
mation and irrelevant information. Although one would expect irrel- 
evant information to have little impact on predictions of product per- 
formance, we present evidence that the irrelevant information 
systematically weakens consumers’ beliefs that the product will pro- 
vide the benefit. We show that this dilution effect persists after subjects 
have acknowledged the irrelevance of the additional information but 
that it does depend on whether the product information is processed 
with the desired benefit in mind. We conclude that consumers are 
selectively looking for information that suggests the product will de- 
liver the desired benefit and that they categorize any additional ev- 
idence, be it irrelevant or disconfirming, as not confirming. As a 
consequence, irrelevant information weakens consumers’ beliefs in 
the product’s ability to deliver the benefit 


MONROE, Kent B. see ADAVAL, Rashmi (March 2002) 
MORWITZ, Vicki see SEN, Sankar (December 2001) 
MOTHERSBAUGH, David L., Bruce A. HUHMANN, and 


This article discusses several advantages of latent variable structural 
equation modeling (LVSEM), and the potential it has for solving some 
fundamental problems hindering research in the field. The advantages 


highlighted include the ability to control for measurement error; an 
enhanced ability to test the effects of experimental manipulations; the 
ability to test complex theoretical structures; the ability to link micro 
and macro perspectives; and more powerful ways to assess measure 
reliability and validity. My hope is to sensitize researchers to some 
of the key limitations of currently used alternative methodologies, 
and demonstrate how LVSEM can help to improve theory testing and 
development in our discipline. 


MANCHANDA, Rajesh V. see DAHL, Darren W. (Decem- 


ber 2001) 


George R. FRANKE (2002), Combinatory and Sepa- 
rative Effects of Rhetorical Figures on Consumers’ Ef- 
fort and Focus in Ad Processing (March), 589-602. 


Previous research demonstrates that rhetorical figures differentially 
affect the extent of ad processing. Specifically, tropes (a type of figure) 
deviate more from expected language use than schemes, with the 
greater deviation yielding more extensive ad processing. We extend 
previous research in two ways by focusing on the incongruity dif- 
ferences that exist between schemes and tropes. Study | uses syn- 
dicated data (Starch readership scores) to test how figures combine 





to affect the extent of processing. Results show that when figures 
leverage unique mechanisms (i.e., schemes and tropes), their com- 
bination yields incremental processing gains. Alternatively, when fig- 
ures leverage redundant mechanisms (e.g., multiple tropes), their com- 
bination yields no incremental processing. Study 2 is an experiment 
that tests how figures separate in affecting the focus of ad processing. 
Results show that schemes generate a generalized focus on the entire 
ad, including both ad-stylistic and message-related aspects, while 
tropes generate a more selective focus on message-related aspects. 


MUKHERJEE, Ashesh and Wayne D. HOYER (2001), The 


Effect of Novel Attributes on Product Evaluation (De- 
cember), 462-472. 


Many technological innovations introduce attributes that are novel or 
completely unknown to a large number of consumers. For example, 
recently introduced attributes such as GPS in cars or I-Link in com- 
puters are likely to have been novel to many consumers. Past research 
suggests that the addition of novel attributes is likely to improve 
product evaluation and sales, since consumers interpret these attrib- 
utes as additional benefits provided by the manufacturer. However, 
this article demonstrates that the positive effect of novel attributes 
holds only in the case of low-complexity products. In the case of 
high-complexity products, the addition of novel attributes can actually 
reduce product evaluation because of negative learning-cost infer- 
ences about these attributes. Further, the positive and negative effects 
of novel attributes on product evaluation are accentuated by external 
search for information when the information discovered through 
sarch is ambiguous in nature. Finally, it is shown that the negative 
effect of novel attributes on the evaluation of high-complexity prod- 
ucts can persist even after consumers are given explicit information 
about the benefits of novel attributes. A key marketing implication 
of these findings is that novel attributes may contribute to techno- 
phobia, or consumer resistance toward technological innovation. 


JTHUKRISHNAN, A. V. and Frank R. KARDES (2001), 

Persistent Preferences for Product Attributes: The Ef- 
fects of the Initial Choice Context and Uninformative 
Experience (June), 89-104. 


This research investigates the conditions under which persistent pref- 
erences for product attributes occur and the processes that lead to these 
effects. Our theoretical framework suggests that ambiguity in the context 
in which the initial choices are made determines the level of certainty 
in the initial preference. Certainty in the initial preference combines 
with uninformative additional experience to create a shift in the rele- 
vance of the attributes and biased information gathering in subsequent 
choices. These tendencies in turn lead to persistent preferences for the 
attributes of a previously chosen brand. In experiments 1A, 1B, and 
IC, we varied the levels of ambiguity in the initial choice context and 
additional experience with a chosen brand and studied their effect on 
preference persistence. The findings offer support to the processes we 
propose. In experiment 2, we found that additional experience caused 
persistent preferences even for an irrelevant attribute as long as it was 
a differentiating attribute in the initial choice. Experiments 3 and 4 
found that (a) the relative attractiveness of the chosen brand in the initial 
choice context and (b) a deliberation that compared the competing 
attributes in terms of their ability to render certain benefits attenuated 
the effects found in experiments 1A and 1B. 


N 


2DRICH, Ronald W., Subhash SHARMA, and Douglas 

H. WEDELL (2001), Reference Price and Price Per- 
ceptions: A Comparison of Alternative Models (Decem- 
ber), 339-354. 


Reference price effects on consumer price perceptions are often ex- 
plained by Helson’s adaptation-level theory, in which the cognitive 
representation of reference price is the prototype of the relevant cat- 
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egory. However, recent conceptualizations and empirical evidence 
suggest the possibility of an exemplar model, which may be specified 
using Volkmann’s range theory or Parducci’s range-frequency theory. 
In two experiments, these three contextual models of reference price 
effects are pitted against one another. Based on the MANOVA and 
model fitting, range-frequency theory accounted for reference price 
effects that the other theories could not, suggesting that consumers 
compare the target price against specific members of the category 
rather than the category prototype. A third experiment demonstrated 
that range and frequency effects are moderated by the stimulus pre- 
sentation condition, suggesting that consumers place greater weight 
on extreme prices anchoring the range for internal reference prices 
than for external reference prices. 


P 


PENALOZA, Lisa (2001), Consuming the American West: 


Animating Cultural Meaning and Memory at a Stock 
Show and Rodeo (December), 369-398. 


This ethnographic research examines consumers’ cultural production 
at a cattle trade show and rodeo. Consumers recreate western cultural 
meanings and memories related to competition, naturalism, freedom/ 
independence, and family tradition in their interactions with ranchers, 
booth exhibitors, animals, and artifacts of western history. Consum- 
ers’ cultural production processes are documented at four levels: con- 
sumer behavior, situational positioning, subcultural interactions, and 
market interactions. Implications elaborate the significance of con- 
sumers’ active, yet constrained production processes; the role of cul- 
tural meanings as market mediators; and issues in consuming another 
culture. 


PERACCHIO, Laura A. see LUNA, David (September 


2001) 


PETERSON, Robert A. (2001), On the Use of College Stu- 


dents in Social Science Research: Insights from a Sec- 
ond-Order Meta-analysis (December), 450-461. 


A second-order meta-analysis was conducted to assess the implica- 
tions of using college student subjects in social science research. Four 
meta-analyses investigating response homogeneity (cumulative N > 
650,000) and 30 meta-analyses reporting effect sizes for 65 behavioral 
or psychological relationships (cumulative N > 350,000) provided 
comparative data for college student subjects and nonstudent (adult) 
subjects for the present research. In general, responses of college 
student subjects were found to be slightly more homogeneous than 
those of nonstudent subjects. Moreover, effect sizes derived from 
college student subjects frequently differed from those derived from 
nonstudent subjects both directionally and in magnitude. Because 
there was no systematic pattern to the differences observed, caution 
must be exercised when attempting to extend any relationship found 
using college student subjects to a nonstudent (adult) population. The 
results augur in favor of, and emphasize the importance of, replicating 
research based on college student subjects with nonstudent subjects 
before attempting any generalizations. 


PHAM, Michel Tuan, Joel B. COHEN, John W. 


PRACEJUS, and G. David HUGHES (2001), Affect 
Monitoring and the Primacy of Feelings in Judgment 
(September), 167-188. 


Multidisciplinary evidence suggests that people often make evaluative 
judgments by monitoring their feelings toward the target. This article 
examines, in the context of moderately complex and consciously ac- 
cessible stimuli, the judgmental properties of consciously monitored 
feelings. Results from four studies show that, compared to cold, rea- 
son-based assessments of the target, the conscious monitoring of feel- 
ings provides judgmental responses that are (a) potentially faster, (b) 
more stable and consistent across individuals, and importantly (c) 
more predictive of the number and valence of people’s thoughts. 
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These findings help explain why the monitoring of feelings is an often 
diagnostic pathway to evaluation in judgment and decision making 


PRACEJUS, John W. see PHAM, Michel Tuan (September 


2001) 


R 


RAGHUNATHAN, Rajagopal and Julie R. IRWIN (2001), 


Walking the Hedonic Product Treadmill: Default Con- 
trast and Mood-Based Assimilation in Judgments of Pre- 
dicted Happiness with a Target Product (December), 
355-368. 


Consumers often browse through many products (a product context) 
before evaluating a particular target product. We examine the influ- 
ence of four product context characteristics on happiness with a target 
product: pleasantness, sequence, domain match with target (i.e., 
whether products in the context set belong to the same category as 
the target), and context set size. When context and target match, 
pleasant and improving (compared to less pleasant and worsening) 
contexts induce less happiness with the target product. When there 
is domain mismatch, however, the results are reversed. Furthermore, 
the assimilation effects are significantly influenced by set size, but 
the contrast effects are not. While the contrast effects appear to occur 
by default and appear to be driven by a process of comparison, the 
assimilation effects appear to be driven by mood. These effects hold 
even when perception of domain match is manipulated via instruc- 
tional framing. 


RAMANATHAN, Suresh see MENON, Geeta (March 


2002) 


ROEHM, Michelle L. and Brian STERNTHAL (2001), The 


Moderating Effect of Knowledge and Resources on the 
Persuasive Impact of Analogies (September), 257—272. 


Four experiments were conducted to examine the persuasive impact 
of new product appeals containing an analogy. An analogy highlights 
the similarity in the benefits offered by a familiar base product and 
an unfamiliar target product. This device is found to be persuasive 
when (a) message recipients have the ability to map attribute relations 
from some base category to understand the benefits of a target product, 
and (b) they allocate the substantial resources needed to complete this 
mapping. In the absence of either of these conditions, the persuasive 
impact of an analogy is more limited. A variety of devices, including 
expertise with the base product, training in how to process base in 
formation, and a positive mood, are shown to improve the compre- 
hension of an analogy and to enhance its persuasiveness. 


ROSE, Randall L. see BEARDEN, William O. (June 2001) 


S 


SEN, Sankar, Zeynep GURHAN-CANLI, and Vicki 


MORWITZ (2001), Withholding Consumption: A So- 
cial Dilemma Perspective on Consumer Boycotts (De- 
cember), 399-417. 


This article draws on social dilemma theory and reference group 
theory to understand the individual boycott decision and tests the 
predictions stemming from this conceptualization in two experiments 
Consistent with our predictions, consumers’ likelihood of participat- 
ing in both economic and social-issue boycotts is jointly determined 
by their perceptions of the boycott’s likelihood of success, their sus- 
ceptibility to normative social influences, and the costs they incur in 
boycotting. Consumers’ success perceptions are, in turn, determined 
by their expectations of overall participation and efficacy, as well as 
the message frame inherent in proboycott communications. Two key 


determinants of consumers’ boycotting costs are their preference for 
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the boycotted product and their access to its substitutes. More spe- 
cifically, consumers who are more susceptible to the normative in- 
fluence exerted by the reference group of potential boycotters are 
more influenced by expected overall participation rates in their boycott 
likelihood. 


SHAPIRO, Stewart and Mark T. SPENCE (2002), Factors 
Affecting Encoding, Retrieval, and Alignment of Sen- 
sory Attributes in a Memory-Based Brand Choice Task 
(March), 603-617. 


Sensory attributes, such as sound quality ascertained by listening to 
a stereo, are often ambiguous and therefore difficult to encode and 
retrieve. Despite this, consumers often place more weight on these 
attributes compared to verbally described market information when 
making brand choice decisions. Results from two studies demonstrate 
that providing criteria to evaluate the sound quality of competing 
brands of stereos facilitates the encoding, retrieval, and alignment of 
the sensory attribute in a brand choice task. Study 1 shows that without 
criteria to evaluate sound quality during trial, memory for this attribute 
is poor. Further, perceptions of sound quality assimilate to conflicting 
market information, which adversely affects decision performance 
The reverse is true when evaluative criteria and a scheme to rate the 
criteria are provided: memory for sound quality improves, perceptions 
of sound quality contrast with conflicting market information, more 
weight is placed on sound quality when decision making, and better 
choices are made. Study 2 shows that providing evaluative criteria 
during product trial enhances performance through improvement in 
the encoding process. 


SHARMA, Subhash see NIEDRICH, Ronald W. (December 
2001) 


SHIV, Baba see FITZSIMONS, Gavan J. (September 2001) 


SIVARAMAN, Anuradha see KRISHNAMURTHY, Par- 
thasarathy (March 2002) 


SPENCE, Mark T. see SHAPIRO, Stewart (March 2002) 


SRIVASTAVA, Joydeep and Nicholas LURIE (2001), A 
Consumer Perspective on Price-Matching Refund Pol- 
icies: Effect on Price Perceptions and Search Behavior 
(September), 296-307. 


Although price-matching refund policies are common in many retail 
environments, the impact of such policies on consumers has largely 
been ignored. This article reports the results of three studies that 
examine price-matching policies from a consumer perspective. Study 
1 shows that consumers perceive price-matching policies as signals 
of low store prices and that the presence of a refund increases the 
likelihood of discontinuing price search. Contrary to the predictions 
based on signaling theory in information economics, studies 2 and 3 
show that when search costs are low, the number of stores searched 
increases in the presence versus absence of a price-matching policy 
When search costs are high, consumers appear to accept the price- 
matching signal at face value and search less in the presence of a 
refund. The article concludes by discussing the theoretical implica- 
tions of the findings and suggesting directions for future research. 


STERNTHAL, Brian see ROEHM, Michelle L. (September 
2001) 


SWAIT, Joffre and Wiktor ADAMOWICZ (2001), The In- 
fluence of Task Complexity on Consumer Choice: A 
Latent Class Model of Decision Strategy Switching 
(June), 135-148. 


The literature indicating that person-, context-, and task-specific fac- 
tors cause consumers to utilize different decision strategies has gen- 
erally failed to affect the specification of choice models used by 
practitioners and academics alike, who still tend to assume an utility 





maximizing, omniscient, indefatigable consumer. This article (1) in- 
troduces decision strategy selection, within a maintained compensa- 
tory framework, into aggregate choice models via latent classes, 
which arise because of task complexity; (2) it demonstrates that within 
an experimental choice task, the model reflects changing aggregate 
preferences as choice complexity changes and as the task progresses. 
The import of these findings for current practice, model interpretation, 
and future research needs is examined. 


T 


TAVASSOLI, Nader T. and Jin K. HAN (2001), Scripted 


Thought: Processing Korean Hancha and Hangul in a 
Multimedia Context (December), 482-493. 


We compare the cognitive processing of words written in alphabetic 
scripts with the cognitive processing of words written in logographic 
scripts. We suggest that the processing of words written in alphabetic 
scripts relies more heavily on the storage of—and the serial rehearsal 
properties of—short-term memory’s phonological loop. In contrast, 
the processing of words written in logographic scripts relies more on 
the storage of—and the spatial-relational rehearsal properties 
of—visual short-term memory. A series of three experiments inves- 
tigates implications of these processing differences within a single 
language, Korean, where words can be written in the alphabetic Han- 
gul or in the logographic Hancha. These experiments examine con- 
textual interference from auditory and visual stimuli, relational mem- 
ory between brand names and auditory and visual brand identifiers, 
and two qualitative processing outcomes, serial-order memory and 
spatial-relational memory. 


THOMPSON, Craig J. and Maura TROESTER (2002), Con- 


sumer Value Systems in the Age of Postmodern Frag- 
mentation: The Case of the Natural Health Microculture 
(March), 550-571. 


This article extends postmodern theories of consumption-oriented 
microcultures by analyzing the natural health value system and the 
microcultural meanings through which it is constructed. We first 
compare our theoretical approach to the conventional, Rokeachian 
view of the consumer value system. Drawing from a range of cul- 
tural and postmodern theories, we argue that the Rokeachian view 
is not sufficiently attuned to the meaning-based aspects of consumer 
value systems. Furthermore, it largely ignores the intracultural di- 
versity among consumer value systems that arises from the frag- 
mentation of postmodern consumer culture into diverse consump- 
tion microcultures. Our analysis focuses on the narratives that 
natural health consumers use to articulate the values manifest in 
their wellness-oriented consumption outlooks and practices. These 
narratives reveal the meaning-based linkages between these artic- 
ulated values and the consumption goals being pursued through 
natural health practices. We further contextualize the natural health 
value system by highlighting four higher-order postmodern orien- 
tations that are inflected in this microculture. We discuss the im- 
plications of our analysis for conceptualizations of the fragmented 
postmodern marketplace, means-end analyses of consumer values, 
and generative theories of consumer goal formation. 


TIAN, Kelly Tepper, William O. BEARDEN, and Gary L. 


HUNTER (2001), Consumers’ Need for Uniqueness: 
Scale Development and Validation (June), 50-66. 


Consumers acquire and display material possessions for the purpose 
of feeling differentiated from other people and, thus, are targeted with 
a variety of marketing stimuli that attempt to enhance self-perceptions 
of uniqueness. Because the pursuit of differentness (or countercon- 
formity motivation) varies across individuals to influence consumer 
responses, we develop and validate a trait measure of consumers’ 
need for uniqueness. Consumers’ need for uniqueness is defined as 
an individual’s pursuit of differentness relative to others that is 
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achieved through the acquisition, utilization, and disposition of con- 
sumer goods for the purpose of developing and enhancing one’s per- 
sonal and social identity. Following assessments of the scale’s latent 
structure, a series of validation studies examines the scale’s validity. 
The presentation of empirical work is followed by a discussion of 
how consumers’ need for uniqueness could be used in better under- 
standing consumer behavior and the role consumption plays in 
people’s expression of identity. 


TROESTER, Maura see THOMPSON, Craig J. (March 
2002) 


Vv 


VAN OSSELAER, Stijn M. J. and Chris JANISZEWSKI 
(2001), Two Ways of Learning Brand Associations 
(September), 202-223. 


Four studies show that consumers have not one but two distinct learn- 
ing processes that allow them to use brand names and other product 
features to predict consumption benefits. The first learning process is 
a relatively unfocused process in which all stimulus elements get 
cross-referenced for later retrieval. This process is backward looking 
and consistent with human associative memory (HAM) models. The 
second learning process requires that a benefit be the focus of pre- 
diction during learning. It assumes feature-benefit associations change 
only to the extent that the expected performance of the product does 
not match the experienced performance of the product. This process 
is forward looking and consistent with adaptive network models. The 
importance of this two-process theory is most apparent when a product 
has multiple features. During HAM learning, each feature-benefit as- 
sociation will develop independently. During adaptive learning, fea- 
tures will compete to predict benefits and, thus, feature-benefit as- 
sociations will develop interdependently. We find adaptive learning 
of feature-benefit associations when consumers are motivated to learn 
to predict a benefit (e.g., because it is perceived to have hedonic 
relevance) but find HAM learning when consumers attend to an as- 
sociate of lesser motivational significance. 


W 


WEDELL, Douglas H. see NIEDRICH, Ronald W. (De- 
cember 2001) 


WELLS, William D. (2001), The Perils of N = 1 (Decem- 
ber), 494-498. 


Research projects have three phases: (1) design, (2) execution, and 
(3) systematic exploration of range and limits. To achieve external 
credibility, positivistic and interpretive consumer researchers must pay 
close attention to phase 3. 


WEST, Patricia M. see GERSHOFE Andrew D. (December 
2001) 


WILK, Richard R. (2001), The Impossibility and Necessity 
of Re-Inquiry: Finding Middle Ground in Social Science 
(September), 308-312. 


On the face of it, the idea of formal re-inquiry has clear roots in 
positivism, in the idea that social science is a progressive enterprise 
of rejecting falsehood and building truth. Either qualitative or quan- 
titative methodology can be part of the positivist project. Taking a 
position of pluralism in the militant middle, I argue that both posi- 
tivism and humanism have a great deal to offer consumer research 
and that re-inquiries have a central place within both philosophical 
positions. 
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WILLIAMS, Patti and Jennifer L. AAKER (2002), Can 


WRIGHT, Peter (2002), Marketplace Metacognition and So- 


Mixed Emotions Peacefully Coexist? (March), 636-649. 


This research sheds insight on the psychological impact of mixed 
emotions on attitudes. In three experiments, we show that persuasion 
appeals that highlight conflicting emotions (e.g., both happiness and 
sadness) lead to less favorable attitudes for individuals with a lower 
propensity to accept duality (e.g., Anglo Americans, younger adults) 
relative to those with a higher propensity (e.g., Asian Americans, 
older adults). The effect appears to be due to increased levels of felt 
discomfort that arise for those with a lower, but not higher, propensity 
to accept duality when exposed to mixed emotional appeals. Theo- 
retical implications regarding boundary conditions of emotional dis- 
sonance and distinctions between emotional and cognitive dissonance 
are discussed. 


cial Intelligence (March), 677-682. 


Consumers develop over their life span a pragmatic expertise in mar- 
ketplace metacognition and marketplace interactions. Marketplace 
metacognition and social intelligence refer to people’s beliefs about 
their own mental states and the mental states, strategies, and intentions 
of others as these pertain directly to the social domain of marketplace 
interactions. Drawing from the recent study of evolutionary psy- 
chology, theory of mind, multiple life-span intelligences, and eve- 
ryday persuasion knowledge, I discuss the importance to our field of 
studying marketplace metacognition and social intelligence and of 
research-based consumer education programs on those topics 
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Information Search/Acquisition 
Gershoff, Broniarczyk, and West 
Mukherjee and Hoyer 

Meyvis and Janiszewski 
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Judgment and Decision Making 
A daval 

Muthukrishnan and Kardes 

Inman 

Swait and Adamowicz 

Pham, Cohen, Pracejus, and Hughes 
Fitzsimons and Shiv 

Niedrich, Sharma, and Wedell 
Raghunathan and Irwin 

Gershoff, Broniarczyk, and West 
Loewenstein 

Louviere 

Menon, Block, and Ramanathan 
Meyvis and Janiszewski 
Baumeister 


Language 

Luna and Peracchio 

Tavassoli and Han 

Mothersbaugh, Huhmann, and Franke 


Learning 
van Osselaer and Janiszewski 
Roehm and Sternthal 


Leisure and Recreation 
Kozinets 


Lifestyle and Psychographics 
Thompson and Troester 


Market Segmentation 
Bearden, Hardesty, and Rose 


Mathematical Models 
Niedrich, Sharma, and Wedell 


Memory 

van Osselaer and Janiszewski 
Fitzsimons and Shiv 
Tavassoli and Han 

Adaval and Monroe 

Shapiro and Spence 


Meta-Analysis 
Hunter 

Wilk 

Peterson 


Wells 


Minority Issues 
Denzin 


Motivation/Desires/Goals 
Adaval 

Aaker and Lee 

Tian, Bearden, and Hunter 
Baumeister 


Multivariate Data Analysis 
MacKenzie 


Louviere 


Packaging 
Campbell and Goodstein 


Panel Data Analysis (Scanner, Diary, etc. 


Inman 
Johnson 


Perceived Risk 
Campbell and Goodstein 
Menon, Block, and Ramanathan 
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Perceptual Processes 
Janiszewski and Meyvis 
Adaval and Monroe 


Personality 
Tian, Bearden, and Hunter 


Persuasion 

Roehm and Sternthal 

Mothersbaugh, Huhmann, and Franke 
Williams and Aaker 

Wright 


Philosophy of Science 
Hunter 

Wilk 

Bettencourt and Houston 
Wells 


Postmodernism/Poststructuralism 
Denzin 

Penaloza 

Thompson and Troester 


Preferences 

Janiszewski and Meyvis 
Muthukrishnan and Kardes 

Swait and Adamowicz 

Pham, Cohen, Pracejus, and Hughes 


Loewenstein 


Pricing 
Srivastava and Lurie 


Niedrich, Sharma, and Wedell 
Adaval and Monroe 


Product Design and Perceptions 
Meyvis and Janiszewsk1 


Psychometrics Issues 
Bearden, Hardesty, and Rose 


Qualitative Dependent Variable Analysis 
Louviere 


Retailing and Store Image 
Srivastava and Lurie 


Sampling Issues 
Hunter 
Johnson 


Peterson 
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Self-concept 
Tian, Bearden, and Hunter 
Laverie, Kleine III, and Kleine 


Shopping Behavior 

Sen, Giirhan-Canli, and Morwitz 
Dahl, Manchanda, and Argo 
Baumeister 


Simulation 
Arora and Huber 


Situation/Context Issues 
Raghunathan and Irwin 

Menon, Block, and Ramanathan 
Thompson and Troester 


Social Class 
Allen 


Social Cognition 
Krishnamurthy and Sivaraman 
Wright 


Sociological Theories/Analysis 
Allen 
Laverie, Kleine III, and Kleine 


Survey Research 
Hunter 
Johnson 


Symbolic Consumption/Semiotics 
Tian, Bearden, and Hunter 

Joy 

Laverie, Kleine III, and Kleine 


Text Interpretation 
Denzin 
Thompson and Troester 


Theory Construction/Testing 
MacKenzie 

Bettencourt and Houston 
Peterson 


Wells 
Values 
Thompson and Troester 


Variety Seeking/Product Trial 
Inman 


Word-of-Mouth/Opinion Leadership 


Gershoff, Broniarezyk, and West 
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